Chapter 22
THE PASSING OF THE QUEEN

IN France there was great admiration for the courage and re-
solution with which Elizabeth had handled the Essex rising.
Would that their King Henry III had had but a part of her spirit
to quell the insolency of the Duke of Guise on the Day of Barri-
cades! *She only is a king!' exclaimed Henry IV. eShe only
knows how to rule! *

Elizabeth revealed her capacity no less in the unpleasant"
business of cleaning up after the rebellion. Justice quickly
stepped down from her seat and gave place to Mercy. Only six
persons were executed: Essex himself, his stepfather Blount,
CufFe, Thomas Lea, and two others. Perhaps the Queen felt that
the death of Essex was expiation for the crimes of many, and
hoped that now the infectious, tyrannous charm of his person-
ality was removed, conspirators would return to their right
minds, and peace and tranquillity be restored to the Common-
wealth. Pity, friendship, or bribes led courtiers to intercede for
one or other of the chief offenders: they made their petitions to
a sovereign who loathed bloodshed. In the case of the Earl of
Southampton mercy was strained to unexampled lengths. The
world pitied him, and he was humble and contrite, but his guilt
was too heinous to allow of hope. Yet the Queen spared him.
For the rest, the richer sort were fined: very few of them ever
paid - at any rate, in full. Cecil's brother. Lord Burghley, who
had taken part in suppressing the rising, wrote from York tell-
ing of the great impression made by this clemency: ca thing the
like was never read of in any chronicle.'

An incident showed the Queen's magnanimity. On the return
of Essex from Ireland in 15 99, his wife, fearing that her house
and papers might be searched, had hastily sent a casket of the
Earl's letters to a former servant, Jane Daniel. They contained
expressions of disloyalty and contempt for the Queen's person;